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The  name  of  Lord  Melbourne  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  histories  of  philoso- 
phy, but  he  was  a  good  deal  of  a  philoso- 
pher none  the  less.  It  was  Lord  Melbourne 
who  said  that  it  is  tiresome  to  discuss  edu- 
cation, tiresome  to  educate,  and  tiresome  to 
be  educated.  Even  one  whose  enthusiasm  is 
not  dampened  after  nearly  forty  years  spent 
in  the  work  of  teaching  and  its  oversight 
may  smile  in  appreciative  understanding  of 
Lord  Melbourne's  cynicism.  Whether  to 
discuss  education  be  tiresome  or  not,  it  is 
something  which  must  just  now  be  donq,  and 
something  for  which  fatigue,  if  anticipated, 
must  be  endured. 


Othek  Thisgs  than  Humans  Killed 

The  war  has  distinctly  helped  us.  It  has 
killed  other  things  than  human  beings,  and 
it  has  burnt  up  other  things  than  towns, 
libraries  and  churches.  It  has  laid  to  rest 
some  rather  widespread  illusions,  and  it  has 
burnt  up  many  sources  and  causes  of  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  social  waste.  It  has 
shortened  by  many  years,  perhaps  by  a  gen- 
eration, the  path  of  progress  to  clearer, 
sounder  and  more  constructive  thinking  as 
to  education,  its  processes  and  its  aims, 
than  that  which  has  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  stage  for  some  dozen  years  past.  We  have 
been  li^'ing  in  an  era  of  reaction  that  has 
masqueraded  as  progress,  and  we  have  been 
witnessing  energetic  acts  of  destruction 
whose  agents  sang  the  songs  and  spoke  the 
language  of  those  who  build.  Chatter 
about  education  has  been  so  prevalent  that 
one  has  often  had  to  wonder  whether  in- 
terest in  real  education  and  capacity  for 
clear  thinking  concerning  it  had  not  entire- 
ly surrendered  the  field  to  the  poisonous 
fumes  of  an  irritant  gas. 

Part  of  what  we  have  been  living  through 
and  putting  up  with  as  best  we  could  has 
been  due  to  a  false  psychology,  and  part  to 
a  crude  economics.  The  moral  and  spiritual 
values  have  been  ground  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones  of  a  psychology  with- 
out a  soul  and  an  economics  with  no  vision 
beyond  material  gain.  Most  of  the  old  and 
exploded  fallacies  of  bygone  centuries  have 
been  solemnly  paraded  before  us  in  the  trap- 
pings of  new  and  highly  important  discover- 
ies. We-  have  been  asked  to  doff  our  hats 
in  salute  to  illusions  of  one  sort  or  another 
that  the  world  of  intelligence  found  good 
reason  to  class  as  such  long  ago.  Discipline 
was  solemnly  pronounced  to  be  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  impossible,  although  a  hun- 
dred little  disciplines  are  right  enough.  A 
general  education  or  training — which  goes 
back  to  the  time  when  Socrates  pointed  out 
to  Hippocrates  the  distinction  between  ' '  Epi 
Paideia"    and    "Epi    Teckoe"— has    been 


shouldered  aside,  not  because  it  has  not  Ijeen 
justified  by  centuries  of  exjierieucc,  luit  be- 
cause it  has  not  .seemed  sufficiently  material- 
istic or  gain-producing  to  be  recognized  as 
part  of  an  educational  theory  that  is  strictly 
up-to-date.  According  to  tliis  newest  phil- 
osophy, no  such  admirable  virtue  as  thrift, 
for  example,  could  be  taught,  luit  only  the 
saving  of  ten-cent  pieces  or  of  dollar  bills,  or 
possibly  of  Libetry  Bonds,  as  separate  arts 
or  vocations.  Industry,  honesty,  loyalty, 
charity  and  truthfulness  have  been  ingen- 
iously referred  to  as  vague  notions  or  catch- 
words that  are  very  apt  to  delude  the  un- 
wary— the  unwary  lieing  probai)ly  the  un- 
selfish. A  sense  of  humor  or  a  flash  of  com- 
mon sense,  had  either  been  [tresent,  might 
have  saved  us  from  being  obliged  to  listen 
to  all  this  and  to  contemplate  the  ideal  world 
as  made  up  of  highly  competent  apple-pol- 
ishers and  pencil-sharpeners  early  trained 
to  their  engrossing  tasks,  and  vocationally 
guided  to  be  loyal  and  citaritable  to  them- 
selves alone. 

GoxE  Forever — the  German  Ideal 

What  a  sense  of  humor  or  a  flash  of  com- 
mon sense  did  not  intervene  to  accomplish 
the  war  has  done.  At  a  critical  moment  for 
the  history  of  education  in  the  United 
States  the  German  people  found  occasion  to 
reveal  themselves  to  an  astonished  world  as 
the  apostles  and  representatives  of  just  this 
type  of  philosophy  of  education  and  of  life. 
Psychology  without  a  soul  has  been  a  favor- 
ite German  industry  for  a  long  time,  and 
organization  for  material  gain  has  been  the 
ruling  thought  of  the  German  people  for 
quite  thirty  years.  On  this  form  of  psy- 
chology and  on  this  form  of  economics  as  a 
foundation  the  Germans  erected  their  su- 
perstructure of  military  autocracy,  of  inso- 
lent aggression,  and  of  lust  for  world  domi- 
nation. With  these  they  instantly  chal- 
lenged the  rest  of  the  world  to  combat  for 
its  mastery.  For  months,  even  for  years, 
the  issue  hung  uncertainly  in  the  balance; 
but  at  last  the  nations  that  had  not  surren- 
dered their  souls,  the  nations  that  had  not 
cast  aside  their  moral  and  spiritual  ideals 
to  bow  down  before  the  idol  of  material 
gain,  the  nations  that  had  not  put  efficiency 
above  freedom,  brought  down  this  proud  and 
boasting  Teutonic  structure  in  the  dust. 
Nothing  in  history  that  aimed  so  high  has 
ever  fallen  so  low,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
world's  education  ought  to  be,  must  be,  in- 
stant and  overwhelming.  We  ouglit  now  to 
be  spared,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  ve.xing 
spectacle  of  men  in  places  of  authority  in 
education  and  in  letters  who  spend  their 
time  standing  in  front  of  the  convex  mir- 
ror of  egotism  thinking  that  what  they  see 
reflected  in  it  is  a  real  world  and  their  own 
exact  relation  to  it. 

Efficiency  's  Propek  Place 

The  war  has  taught  the  lesson  that  the 
proper  place  of  efficiency  is  as  the  servant 
of  a  moral  ideal,  and  that  efficiency  apart 
from  a  moral  ideal  is  an  evil  and  a  wicked 


inatrumi'nt  ujiirh  iti  the  eml  can  accomplish 
only  disaster.  Belgium  and  Serbia,  meas- 
ured by  Teutonic  standards,  were  ineffi- 
cient; Frani'O  was  not  only  inefficient  but 
decadent;  Great  Britain  was  not  only  in- 
efficient but  on  the  point  of  disruption;  and 
America  was  not  only  inefficient  but  hope- 
lessly given  over  to  pleasure  and  to  gain. 
True  it  is  that  no  one  of  these  nations  had 
kept  its  ideals  as  clear  and  as  sharply  de- 
fined as  it  should  have  done;  but  the  ideals 
were  there  none  the  less.  Long  exxjerience 
of  freedom  has  made  safe  and  well-protected 
resting  places  for  those  aims  and  purposes 
and  convictions  which  have  always  shaped, 
and  will  always  shape,  the  upward  move- 
ment of  men.  Therefore,  it  was  that  when 
the  attack  was  made  these  ideals  sprang 
from  their  hiding  places  and  took  command 
of  the  apparently  unorganized  and  ineffi- 
cient nations.  Meanwhile,  organized  effi- 
ciency, immoral  and  brutal,  was  hammering 
at  their  doors.  The  free  nations  held  the 
enemy  until  their  ideals  could  call  their  own 
efficiency  and  power  of  organization  into 
play  as  servants,  and  when  that  had  beeo 
accomplished  the  end  was  in  sight.  That 
end  has  now  come  with  a  suddenness  and  a 
completeness  that  no  one  would  have  dared 
foretell. 

OuB  Saving  Common  Sense 

When  we  turn  from  the  war  to  its  lessons 
for  education,  we  not  only  miss  the  point 
entirely  but  we  make  a  criminal  V)lunder  if 
we  infer  that  the  war  teaches  us  to  imitate 
Germany  in  any  particular.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  war  teaches  us  to  avoid  Germany 
and  to  cling  to  those  principles  and  purposes 
that  have  made  France  and  Great  Britain 
and  the  LTnjted  States.  Our  American  com- 
mon sense  had  protected  us  from  many  of 
the  ill  effects  that  would  have  followed  the 
more  general  adoption  of  the  philosophy  of 
education  which  was  being  urged  upon  us, 
and  which  had  found  many  votaries  wher- 
ever teachers  are  trained  or  discuss  their 
training.  It  is  time  now  to  consider  how 
we  can  best  move  forward  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  truer  values  and  sounder  pro- 
cesses in  American  education. 

The  first  step  is  to  ask  again,  and  in  terms 
of  present-day  experience,  what  may  be  the 
meaning  of  education,  and  what  knowledge 
is  Df  most  worth.  If  we  would  hearken  to 
those  who  have  just  now  been  urgently  ask- 
ing to  guide  us,  we  should  have  to  say  that 
education  is  apparently  the  art  of  conduct- 
ing the  human  mind  from  an  infantile  void 
to  an  adolescent  vacuum,  due  emphasis  be- 
ing laid  upon  self-interest  while  the  transi- 
tion is  going  on.  Perhaps,  however,  we 
should  do  better  to  insist  that  education  is 
a  process  of  body-building,  spirit-building 
and  institution-building,  in  which  process 
skillful  and  well-interpreted  use  is  made  of 
the  recorded  experience  of  the  human  race, 
of  the  capacities,  tastes  and  ambitions  of 
the  individual,  and  of  the  problems  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  world  in  which  he  at  the 
moment  lives.       The  purpose  of  this  body- 
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building,  spirit-building  and  institution- 
building  is  not  simply  to  strengthen  and 
perpetuate  what  others  have  found  to  be 
useful  and  good,  but  rather  by  building  up- 
on that  to  carry  both  the  individual  and 
the  race  farther  forward  in  their  progress 
toward  fuller  self-expression  and  more  com- 
plete self-realization.  To  attempt  to  turn 
education  into  a  merely  mechanical  process, 
with  a  purely  gainful  end,  is  nothing  short 
of  treason  to  the  highest,  most  uplifting  and 
most  enduring  human  interests. 

So  soon  as  we  &x  clearly  in  our  own 
minds  the  meaning  of  education,  and  not 
-  until  then,  we  are  in  position  to  answer  the 
question  as  to  what  knowledge  is  of  most 
worth.  We  can  then  see  that  that  knowl- 
edge is  of  most  worth  which  best  furnishes 
and  disciplines  the  human  spirit,  which  best 
nourishes  and  strengthens  the  human  body, 
and  which  best  contributes  to  an  under- 
standing and  improvement  of  human  insti- 
tutions. Given  these  standards,  the  process 
of  applying  them  becomes  one  of  good  judg- 
ment and  practical  sagacity. 

Ethics,  Economics,  Politics 

Eegarding  man  in  his  capacity  as  a  self- 
directing  individual,  there  are  three  funda- 
mental aspects  of  civilization  that  have  con- 
tinuing and  permanent  significance.  To 
each  of  these  three  aspects  massive  contri- 
butions were  made  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
who  were  the  first  to  distinguish  and  to  rec- 
ognize them,  as  well  as  to  give  them  their 
names,  and  massive  contributions  have  been 
made  by  all  that  vast  human  experience 
which  lies  between  the  time  of  the  Greeks 
and  our  o^Ti  time.  These  fundamental  as- 
pects are  ethics,  the  doctrine  of  conduct  and 
service;  economics,  the  doctrine  of  gainful 
occupation ;  and  poUtics,  the  doctrine  of  rec- 
onciliation between  the  two  and  of  living 
together  in  harmony  and  helpfulness. 

These  are  the  three  subjects  which  must 
lie  at  the  heart  of  an  effective  education 
which  has  learned  the  lessons  of  the  war. 
To  these  all  other  forms  of  instruction  are 
either  introductory  and  ancillary,  or  com- 
plementary and  interpretive.  Literature, 
history  and  philosophy  will  continue  to  pre 
side  over  them  all,  and  to  offer  the  largest 
and  most  inviting  opportunity  for  the  rar- 
est and  best  furnished  spirits  unforgetably 
to  serve  their  kind.  One  Shakspere,  one 
Gibbon,  one  Aristotle  are  worth  a  thousand 
years  of  human  waiting  and  human  travail. 

The  doctrine  of  conduct  and  service  will 
include  the  study  of  both  personal  and  so- 
cial ideals,  as  well  as  the  discipline  and  the 
precepts  that  will  promote  their  accomplish- 
ment. The  doctrine  of  conduct  cannot  be 
one  of  selfishness,  of  greed,  or  of  exploita- 
tion, if  it  be  constantly  combined  with  the 
doctrine  of  service.  Those  very  qualities 
and  characteristics  which  we  have  lately 
been  told  cannot  be  inculcated,  such  as  loy- 
alty, charity,  truthfulness,  are  to  be  un- 
ceasingly enjoined,  taught  and  exemplified. 
The  individual  is  to  be  made  more  self-re- 
garding only  that  he  may  have  more  to  give 
in  service.  His  individual  personality  is  to 
be  kept  before  him  as  something  very  pre- 
cious, but  as  something  not  complete  until  it 
is  enriched  by  his  relationships  and  interde- 
pendence with  others. 


The  Return  of  Latin  and  Greek 
The  swing  of  the  pendulum  away  from 
interest  in  the  ancient  classics  has  plainly 
come  to  its  end.  There  are  many  signs  that 
a  deeper  insight  and  a  wider  sympathy  are 
manifesting  themselves,  and  that  during  the 
next  generation  the  classical  languages  and 
literatures  will  be  more  earnestly  pursued 
and  better  taught  than  they  have  been  in 
the  recent  past.  It  is  not  practicable  to  use 
the  classics  directly  in  any  plan  of  wide- 
spread popular  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  but  it  is  entirely  practicable  for 
that  education  to  be  carried  on  with  full 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
classics  and  with  full  understanding  of  the 
lessons  which  they  teach  and  of  the  stand- 
ards which  they  set  up.  The  classics  remain 
the  unexhausted  and  inexhaustible  fountains 
of  excellence  in  all  that  pertains  to  letters, 
to  art  and  to  the  intellectual  life.  The  sec- 
ondary schools  and  the  colleges  must  make 
adequate  provision  for  their  study  and  their 
proper  teaching.  Those  in  whose  keeping 
the  classics  are  placed  must  fix  their  minds 
much  more  on  matters  of  human  interest, 
human  conduct  and  human  feeling,  and 
much  less  on  matters  of  technical  linguistic 
accuracy  and  skill. 

Fighting  eok  Moliere 
It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  educa- 
tional ideals  of  modern  France  are  drawn 
from  the  classical  tradition  and  are  shaped 
under  classical  influence,  and  the  French  are 
probably  the  best  educated  people  in  the 
world.  Only  recently  the  French  minister 
of  public  instruction  and  of  fine  arts  told  in 
a  public  address  an  anecdote  of  a  student  in 
the  University  of  Montpellier,  who  over- 
heard one  evening  in  the  trenches  the  con- 
versation of  his  men:  *'I, "  said  one,  **am 
fighting  for  my  fields  of  grain. "  "  I, " 
said  another,  "am  fighting  for  my  wife  and 
children";  and  "I,"  said  the  third,  "am 
fighting  for  my  mountains."  Then  the 
young  officer  said  gravely,  "I  am  fighting 
for  La  Fontaine  and  Moliere:  La  Fontaine, 
the  immortal  heir  of  ^sop  and  of  PhEedrus; 
Moliere,  the  immortal  heir  of  Plautus  and 
of  Terence,  and  still  further  of  Aristophanes 
and  of  Menander. ' '  This  young  lieutenant 
knew  well  both  how  to  live  and  how  to  die, 
for  the  beauty  of  the  world  and  of  man's 
achievement  in  it  had  seized  hold  of  his 
soul. 

In  an  industrial  age  like  that  in  which  we 
are  living  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  live, 
it  is  little  short  of  monstrous  that  there  is 
so  slight  a  direct  relationship  between  for- 
mal education  and  industry.  Fully  thirty 
years  ago  a  well  organized  and  clearly  de- 
fined movement  was  undertaken  in  the 
United  States  to  bring  the  fundamental  and 
elementary  industrial  processes  into  use  as 
general  educational  instrumentalities. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  the  Eussian  exhibit 
at  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876  in 
Philadelphia  and  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1878,  the  attention  of  American  teachers 
was  drawn  to  a  practical  method  of  using 
the  elementary  principles  of  the  mechanical 
art,?  as  subjects  of  school  instruction  and 
training.  Sound  physiological,  psychologi- 
cal and  economic  arguments  were  urged  for 
this  step  and  some  headway  was  made  to- 
wards accomplishing  the  end  which  the  re- 
formers of  that  day  had  in  view.  Despite 
some   distinct  successes  here   and   there   and 


despite  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  movement  was  based,  it  failed  to 
establish  itself  generally  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  which  need  not  here  be  detailed. 
For  one  thing,  the  movement  was  somewhat 
in  advance  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  to  be  in  advance  of  public  opin- 
ion is  quite  as  fatal  to  any  new  departure 
as  to  be  behind  public  opinion.  There  is 
every  reason  now  why  this  subject  should 
be  taken  up  anew  and  why  those  general  ed- 
ucational instrumentalities  that  have  done 
such  yeoman 's  work  for  generations  should 
be  supplemented  by  new  instrumentalities 
designed  particularly  to  train  the  hand,  the 
eye,  the  power  of  co-ordinating  the  two, 
and  the  constructive  capacity  of  youth  in 
ways  that  will  eventually  add  to  the  eco- 
nomic usefulness  of  the  individual  and  to 
the  economic  advantage  of  the  community. 
It  is  specially  important  by  linking  hand- 
work with  capacity,  artistry  and  understand- 
ing, to  restore  that  joy  in  the  job  with  its 
resulting  satisfactions,  both  individual  and 
social,  which  mass  work  and  highly  special- 
ized industry  have  combined  so  largely  to 
destroy.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  impor- 
tance of  education  to  creative  industry  and 
the  importance  of  creative  industry  to  edu- 
cation will  longer  be  disregarded. 

No  Quarter  tor  Faddists 

On  the  other  hand  the  elementary  school 
must  be  brought  back  to  its  proper  business, 
neglect  of  which  has  been  general  and  much 
remarked  for  years  past.  The  elementary 
school,  being  well  organized  and  universal, 
has  been  seized  upon  by  faddists  and  en- 
thusiasts of  every  type  as  an  instrumental- 
ity not  for  better  education,  but  for  accom- 
plishing their  own  particular  ends.  The 
simple  business  of  training  young  children 
in  good  habits  of  exercise  and  in  good  hab- 
its of  conduct,  of  teaching  them  the  ele- 
mentary facts  of  the  nature  which  surrounds 
them,  and  of  giving  them  ability  to  read  un- 
derstandingly,  to  write  legibly  and  to  per- 
form quickly  and  with  accuracy  the  funda- 
mental operations  with  numbers,  has  been 
rudely  pushed  into  the  background  by  all 
sorts  of  enterprises  from  lectures  on  the  al- 
leged evil  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  to 
the  sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps.  It  may 
be  necessary  one  of  these  days  to  organize 
a  society  for  the  protection  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  in  order  that  that  indispensable 
institution  may  have  an  opportunity  to  mind 
its  own  proper  business. 

Vigorous  steps  must  be  taken  promptly 
to  make  the  teaching  profession  more  at- 
tractive to  men  of  high  competence  and 
ambition.  While  administrative  officers  are 
still  frequently  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
political  or  other  conditions,  which  should 
not  be  permitted  to  influence  educational 
organization  and  work,  teachers  as  a  body, 
whether  in  school  or  in  college,  are  so  secure 
in  their  tenure  as  to  constitute  a  highly 
privileged  class.  The  politician  and  the  in- 
triguer must  be  taught  not  to  concern  him- 
self with  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
schools  or  with  the  organization  and  direc- 
tion of  educational  work.  Mere  security  of 
tenure  does  not,  however,  attract  the  Inghest 
type  of  person  to  any  branch  of  public  ser- 
vice. What  must  be  added  to  a  tenure 
whose  security  is  absolute  so  long  as  com- 
petence accompanies  it,  is  opportunity  for 
individual  initiative   and   enterprise   and.   an 
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adequate  wage.  Not  only  must  the  wages 
of  teachers  be  very  greatly  increased,  but 
the  prizes  of  the  profession,  those  conspicu- 
ous, influential  and  well-paid  posts  that  are 
freely  open  to  talent,  must  be  multiplied 
both  in  number  and  in  importance.  The 
ambitious  and  high-spirited  man  will  be 
drawn  to  education  as  a  career  and  held  in 
it  so  soon  as  he  finds  that  it  offers  him  an 
opportunity  for  reputation  and  for  useful- 
ness that  is  commensurate  with  his  ambition 
and  his  capacity. 

Hold  to  Old  Fouxdatioxs 

By  the  mere  force  of  inertia  there  will  be 
a  tendency  for  schoolmasters  to  lapse  back 
into  old  habits,  old  routine  and  old  methods 
when  the  present  emotional  stimulus  is  with- 
drawn. In  the  name  and  in  the  hope  of 
true  progress  and  of  learning  the  lessons  of 
experience,  this  tendency  must  be  avoided 
and  combated.  The  new  world  into  which 
w'e  are  so  rapidly  moving  will  be  built  upon 
the  old  world  which  it  displaces,  and  it  will 
gather  unto  itself  all  of  the  lessons  of  that 
old  world's  experience  while  resolutely 
throwing  away  its  dross.  Unless  all  signs 
fail  it  will  be  a  world  of  vigorous  indi- 
vidual activity,  of  large  opportunity  for  ini- 
tiative and  accomplishment,  and  of  con- 
stantly increasing  co-operation  for  high  pur- 
poses between  individuals,  between  groups 
and  between  nations.  After  all  that  may 
be  said  in  sharp  criticism  of  American 
school  and  college  education  in  the  past  two 
decades,  it  remains  true  that  the  American 
people,  and  particularly  the  American  sol- 
diers, have  shown  themselves  capable  of  the 
most  striking  accomplishments  in  the  short- 
est time  through  the  possession  of  almost 
unequaled  initiative,  resourcefulness  and 
zeal  for  service.  What  may  not  be  expected 
of  such  a  people,  and,  if  the  need  ever  come 
again,  of  such  soldiers,  if  their  theory  and 
practice  of  education  are  all  that  they 
should  be!  One's  imagination  hesitates  to 
attempt  to  measure  the  capacity  of  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  thoroughly  well-educated, 
well-trained  and  well-disciplined  American 
men  and  women.  Tet  nothing  short  of  this 
should  be  the  aim  of  American  educational 
policy.  That  policy  as  it  steadily  advances 
to  newer  and  higher  levels  of  ambition  and 
accomplishment  must  not  fall  a  victim  to 
the  temptation  of  that  egotism  which  re- 
gards the  affairs  of  the  passing  moment  as 
of  such  importance  to  the  world's  history 
and  of  such  significance  for  the  world's  fu- 
ture as  to  justify  contempt  for  all  that  has 
gone  before.  That  policy  will  succeed  if 
it  remain  steadfast  in  its  republican  faith 
and  if  it  continues  to  prefer  the  solid  foun- 
dations and  noble  ideals  of  the  old  republic 
to  the  endowed  and  prolix  fatuities  of  the 
New  Republic. 


WHAT  SCIENTISTS  THINK 
ABOUT  THE  CLASSICS 

One  reason  why  Latin  has  been  rather 
pooh-poohed  is  not  only  because  it  is  dubbed 
drudgery,  but  because  of  the  mediocre  re- 
sults from  its  study.  But  there  should  be 
no  mediocre  results.  How  any  one  can  ap- 
proach the  tongues  and  literatures  of  the 
old  Greeks  and  Eomans  with  anrthing  but 
enthusiasm   passes   comprehension;    and   yet 


there  are  people  who  do  so  approach  this 
study.  The  past,  they  claim,  has  little  to 
teach  us,  for  we  are  twentieth-century  Amer- 
icans. What  have  we  to  do  with  bygone 
times  and  methods?  The  only  thing  that 
we  need,  they  add,  is  a  brand-new  culture 
of  our  own. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  ridiculous  standpoint, 
and  yet  William  II  assorted  it  iu  an  address 
eight  years  ago  when  he  declared: 

'  *  We  must  educate  young  Germans  and 
not  young  Greeks  and  Eomans.  We  must 
depart  from  the  basis  which  has  stood  for 
centuries,  the  old  monastic  education  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  which  Latin  was  the  stan- 
dard, and  a  little  Greek. ' ' 

If  nothing  else,  the  issue  of  the  war  has 
taught  us  that  the  Emperor  was  wrong  in 
this  as  in  some  other  assumptions.  They 
have  been  sent  t-o  the  rear  by  the  French, 
whose  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  pro- 
claimed three  years  ago : 

' '  Classical  culture  should  remain  the  ob- 
ject of  our  ardent  study,  even  if  it  were 
only  for  the^  reason  that  it  has  transmitted 
to  French  thought  the  greater  part  of  the 
great  ideas  for  which  we  are  now  fighting. ' ' 

In  our  opinion,  the  most  notable  tribute 
to  the  value  of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
has  come  from  scientists,  men  like  Dr. 
Herty,  ex-president  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society;  Mr.  Stillwell,  ex-president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers; and  Mr.  Steinmetz,  of  the  General 
Electric  Company. 

The  fundamental  process  in  education  is 
a  severely  vigorous  training  of  the  mind. 
These  men  recognize  that  such  training 
may  best  be  found  in  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  To  follow  them  in  scientific 
careers  their  sons  must  have,  above  all, 
clear,  precise  and  thorough  comprehension. 
Hence  such  fathers  have  chosen  for  their 
sons  classical  courses,  so  that  before  any 
particular  scientific  training  is  attempted  a 
general  foundation  may  be  laid  in  that 
which  most  disciplines  the  mind.  One  of 
these  men  said  the  other  day:  "I  know 
that  in  so  doing  my  boy  will  be  outdis- 
tanced before  he  is  thirty  by  the  lad  who 
began  by  the  practically  technical  training 
for  his  particular  job,  but  I  know  that 
when  my  boy  gets  into  the  thirties  and  from 
then  on  he  will  be  far  ahead  of  the  other 
man,  for  it  is  the  undisciplined  mind  which 
generally  has  been  beaten. ' ' 

A  year  ago,  at  Princeton,  under  Dean 
West's  energetic  leadership,  a  conference 
on  classical  studies  was  held.  It  was  a  fore- 
runner of  the  American  Classical  League, 
now  being  promoted  by  Dr.  West,  to  im- 
prove and  extend  classical  education. 

Nor  is  it  without  significance  that,  as  to 
our  colleges,  the  one  election  to  member- 
ship at  the  annual  meeting  on  December 
15  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters  should  have  resulted  in  tlie  selection 
of  Paul  Shorey,  Professor  of  Greek  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  As  to  our  schools, 
the  past  autumn  's  enrollment  shows  a  gain 
both  for  Greek  and  Latin.  The  New  York 
boys  who  have  just  given  a  Latin  play  be- 
lieve that  these  languages  are  livinii.  And 
the  war  has  shown  that  the  ohl  literatures 
are   living  too. — The  Outlook,  January  1st. 


WANTS  $1,500  MINIMUM  SALARY 
FOR  TEACHERS 

Doubling  the  salaries  of  teachers  within 
the  next  five  years,  and  then  adding  .50  per 
cent  before  another  ten  years  have  passed, 
so  that  the  minimum  average  salary  for 
teachers  will  be  $],')()() — this  is  the  program 
urged  by  Dr.  I'.  I".  Claxton,  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.     Dr.  Claxton  says: 

* '  It  -is  only  by  very  large  increases  in 
pay  of  teachers  that  we  may  hope  to  im- 
prove our  schools  appreciably.  Small  in- 
creases of  5,  10  or  20  per  cent  will  not 
avail,  for  they  will  not  be  sudicient  to  hold 
in  tlie  schools  men  and  women  of  superior 
ability. 

"Teachers  are  now  paid  less  for  their 
work  than  any  other  class  of  workers,  and 
the  increase  in  their  pay  in  the  last  few 
years  has  in  nowise  been  in  keeping  with 
the  increase  in  pay  of  other  workers,  or 
with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
While  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  ap- 
pro.ximately  80  per  cent — food,  S.t  per  cent; 
clothing,  106  per  cent;  drugs,  103  per  cent; 
fuel,  .53  per  cent ;  and  house  furnishing 
goods,  7.5  per  cent — the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers have  increased  only  about  12  per  cent. 
The  purchasing  power  of  the  salary  of  the 
teacher  in  our  public  schools  is,  therefore, 
only  about  63  per  cent  of  what  it  was  four 
years  ago. 

' '  Many  of  the  better  teachers  are  leav- 
ing the  schools  and  their  places  are  taken 
by  men  and  women  of  less  native  ability, 
less  education  and  culture,  and  less  train- 
ing and  experience.  Many  of  the  places  are 
not  filled  at  all.  As  an  inevitable  result 
the  character  of  the  schools  is  being  low- 
ered just  at  a  time  when  it  ought  to  be 
raised  to  a  much  higher  standard. 

' '  Students  now  entering  the  normal 
schools  to  prepare  for  teaching  are  not  of  as 
good  quality  as  they  were  formerly,  which 
means  that  the  standards  of  the  schools 
must  continue  to  fall.  In  some  normal 
schools  the  enrollment  is  far  less  than  in 
former  years. 

' '  The  only  remedy  is  larger  pay  for 
teachers.  If  school  boards,  legislators,  and 
county  and  city  councils  would  immediately 
announce  the  policy  of  doubling  the  average 
salarj'  of  teachers  within  the  next  five  years 
and  of  adding  not  less  than  50  per  cent 
more  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  the  average 
salary  of  public  school  teachers  would  be 
not  less  than  .$1,500 — about  one  and  a  half 
times  larger  than  they  receive  at  present — 
and  then  take  steps  for  carrying  out  this 
policy,  much  good  would  be  accomplished 
thereby  at  once. 

' '  Such  a  policy  and  such  a  prospect  would 
attract  to  the  schools  more  men  and  women 
of  superior  ability  and  would  hold  them, 
working  contentedly  and,  therefore,  profit- 
ably for  the  children  and  the  public  wel- 
fare. Such  increase  in  salary  should  carry 
mth  it  an  increase  of  not  less  than  25  per 
cent  in  the  average  length  of  the  school 
term,  which  is  now  less  than  160  d.iys. 

' '  To  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
past  conditions  and  who  have  given  the  mat- 
ter no  intelligent  thought,  the  increase  rec- 
ommended may  seem  large,  but  in  fact  it  is 
not.    It  would  in  most  states  mean  a  range 

(Continued  ou  page  6) 
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EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

The  editor  regrets  very  much  that  she  yvas 
not  able  to  edit  the  February  issue  of  the 
Alumnae  Ne^vs  when  it  was  due.  But  her 
time  and  thoughts  ^vere  given  to  educational 
legislation  so  completely  that  no  hour  was 
available  for  other  work.  The  North  Caro- 
lina  Educational  Association,  organized  in 
sixty  counties,  gave  all  the  support  it  could 
command  to  the  Brooks-Bryant  bill,  and 
■n-hen  the  supporters  of  that  bill  were  sure 
of  its  passage,  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cational Association  began  to  agitate  the 
.Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Service  bill.  The  lat- 
ter bill  niet  with  no  opposition  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  practically  none  in  the  House.  The, 
editor,  who  was  in  the  legislative  halls  daily 
for  the  last  ten  days  of  the  session,  found 
only  two  members  "of  the  House  who  were 
opposed  to  the  bill.  The  entire  opposition, 
so  far  as  the  editor  can  learn,  came  from 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. A  full  account  of  the  Equal  Pay  bill 
will  be  given  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
Alumnae  News.  This  issue  will  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  February  number. 

The  Brooks-Bryant  bill  seemed  the  best  bill 
introduced  for  the  six  months  school  term. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  great  disappointment. 
The  salaries  offered  teachers  are  still  pauper 
salaries.  In  the  early  days  of  the  legislative 
session,  the  Special  Tax  Commission  of 
North  Carolina  in  recommending  largely  in- 
creased salaries  for  public  school  teachers, 
said:  "Ridiculously  low  under  normal  con- 
ditions of  living,  the  time  has  now  come 
when  temporizing  measures  must  not  be  con- 
sidered, and  anything  less  than  an  average 
50  per  cent  increase  will  be  paid  for  in  pov- 
erty of  intellectual  training  of  the  chil- 
dren now  in  the  public  schools  and  the  clos- 
ing of  many  of  them  entirely."  The  legis- 
lature in  the  Brooks-Bryant  bill  provided 
for  an  increase  of  from  10  to  2.5  per  cent. 
This  may  represent  the  most  generous  treat- 
ment of  her  teachers  that  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  could  be  asked  to  give.  Neverthe- 
less it  remains  true  that,  when  the  increased 
cost  of  living  is  considered,  the  teacher  is 
more  poorly   paid  than  she  was  four  years 


ago.  Hundreds  of  our  best  teachers  have 
been  forced  to  leave  their  calling  on  account 
of  an  inadequate  wage,  and  it  is  inevitable 
that  hundreds  more  must  leave.  Further- 
more, many  strong,  capable  teachers  will 
leave  the  school  room  filled  with  resentment 
when  they  learn  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives refused  to  pass  the  Equal  Pay 
bill  at  this  hour  when  all  the  world  is  striv- 
ing to  make  right  prevail  over  might.  Oh, 
mighty  man!  He  cannot  realize  that  the 
hours  are  numbered  during  which  he  can  en- 
slave woman;  that  the  mighty  American 
spirit  which  will  batter  down  special  privi- 
leges and  legislation  in  the  interest  of  favor- 
ites, is  aroused ;  that  the  form  of  equity  and 
justice  which  is  based  upon  the  doctrine 
that  "might  makes  right"  cannot  prevail 
much  longer  in  this  democratic  government. 

J.  D. 


TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
CHILDREN 

Educational  leaders  are  wondering  how 
far  they  can  go  in  asking  of  the  Legislature 
consideration  of  the  country  schools.  For 
example,  the  comment  has  been  made  by  a 
gentleman  deeply  interested  in  the  Joyner- 
Brooks  bill  that  it  was  wise  to  make  the 
number  of  children  necessary  to  allow  of  a 
two-teacher  school  thirty-five  instead  of 
thirty  as  at  first  proposed  because  that  was 
about  all  it  was  felt  the  Legislature  would 
stand  for. 

But  why  should  not  the  Legislature  be 
willing  to  go  the  limit  in  behalf  of  the  rural 
schools?  No  one  disputes  that  they  are  ter- 
ribly behind  the  city  schools.  No  one  dis- 
putes that  inadequate  school  facilities  in  the 
country  are  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  flow 
of  population  to  the  towns  and  cities  at  a 
time  when  production  is  one  of  the  great 
needs  of  the  hour.  Every  one  understands 
that  the  advantages  of  teachers  and  pupils 
in  the  country  are  far  below  those  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils  in  the  cities. 

Another  thing,  the  Legislature  must  be 
more  largely  from  the  rural  sections  than 
from  the  cities,  for  North  Carolina  is  about 
eighty  per  cent  rural.  Why  should  our  leg- 
islators hesitate  to  take  the  best  care  that 
is  possible  in  reason  and  .iustice  to  all  inter- 
ests of  the  schools  of  the  rural  sections? 
Why  shouldn't  we  be  really  generous  and 
broad-gauged  in  dealing  with  the  education- 
al wants  of  the  thousands  on  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  in  the  farm  homes  of  our 
state?  There  is  no  better  use  to  make  of 
the  money  with  which  a  kindly  providence 
has  blessed  North  Carolina. 

The  six  months'  school  should  be  provided 
just  as  decreed  in  the  November  election 
and  it  should  not  be  provided  in  any  nig- 
gardly way.  The  state  is  able  and  willing 
to  do  the  thing  handsomely  while  it  is  about 
it. — News  and  Observer,  February  19. 


RIGHTS  OR  POSSIBILITIES 

Says  the  London  Express  as  quoted  in  a 
Washington  newspaper: 

"Without  woman's  help  this  country 
would  have  lost  the  war.  As  the  queen  says: 
'  She  has  nobly  answered  the  call. '  She  has 
done  a  thousand  things  that  she  never 
dreamed  of  undertaking  before  1914,  and 
she  has  done  them  all  excellently  well.  There 
remain    certain    professions    unaffected    by 


war  necessities  and  still  masculine  preserves. 
It  is  surely  ungracious  to  refuse  to  permit 
women  to  enter  these  professions  because 
man  has  not  been  forced  to  beg  her  to  enter. 
We  must  make  up  our  minds  that  we  are 
living  in  a  new  world  where  no  doors  can 
be  shut  on  women  unless  they  are  willing 
that  they  shall  be  shut. ' ' 

Too  many  people  overlook  the  fact  men- 
tioned by  the  London  paper,  that  we  are 
living  in  a  new  world.  Women  were  coming 
gradually  into  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness 
when  the  war  broke  out.  But  the  war  accel- 
erated their  pace  rapidly.  Now  it  is  widely 
recognized  that  they  are  a  source  of  power 
for  good  that  ought  promptly  to  be  utilized. 
For  it  is  not  so  much  after  all  a  question  of 
woman 's  rights  as  it  is  a  question  of  wo- 
man 's  possibilities  and  woman 's  duties. 
Woman  can  use  her  mental  power,  which  is 
as  great  as  man's,  and  her  spiritual  power, 
which  is  greater  than  man's,  in  making  con- 
ditions about  her  better.  How  can  any  one 
really  anxious  to  see  conditions  grow  better 
refuse  to  give  her  every  weapon  with  which 
she  can  work,  the  ballot  particularly  in- 
cluded?— Neus  and  Observer. 


A  WORTHY  ENTERPRISE 

The  News  and  Observer's  best  wishes  are 
with  the  North  Carolina  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. It  seeks  to  do  a  work  that  is  very 
much  needed.  Better  schools,  higher  sal- 
aries and  equal  pay  for  women  when  they 
do  equal  work  are  propositions  that  defy 
successful  opposition. 

The  educational  association  will  not  con- 
flict with  the  Teachers'  Assembly.  The 
latter  is  an  organization  purely  of  teachers. 
The  new  association  admits  anybody  who 
wants  to  lend  a  hand  in  bringing  about  bet- 
ter educational  conditions  in  the  state. 
There  is  accordingly  a  field  for  it  perfect- 
ly distinct  from  the  sphere  of  the  Teachers ' 
Assembly. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  public-spir- 
ited enterprises  of  the  sort  in  the  minds  of 
the  organizers  of  the  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tional Association  were  more  needed.  Dem- 
ocracy is  being  put  to  the  supreme  test.  It 
will  be  challenged  as  sharply  in  the  United 
States  as  in  some  other  places  where  it  has 
not  so  secure  a  hold.  It  will  weather  the 
gale,  but  in  order  that  it  shall  do  so  with 
the  minimum  of  unhappiness  and  distress  a 
wider,  deeper  and  stronger  education  is  a 
necessity. 

Success  to  the  North  Carolina  Education- 
al Association!  It  has  a  great  field  and  it 
has  entered  upon  a  highly  necessary  work. — 
News  and  Observer. 


N.  C.  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Much  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the 
Wake  County  Branch  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Educational  Association,  especially  in 
Raleigh  Township.  Mrs.  M.  B.  Terrell, 
principal  of  Thompson  school,  is  the  Raleigh 
chairman,  and  reports  that  77  city  school 
teachers  have  signed  the  membership  cards 
which  admit  them  into  the  state  association. 
Peace  Institute  and  St.  Mary's  School  have 
been  canvassed,  the  results  not  yet  known, 
and   Meredith   College   is   next    on   the   list. 

At   the  meeting  of  the  education   depart- 
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ment  of  the  'Woman  "s  Club,  whieli  is  to  be 
hell]  Tluirsday  afternoon,  Mrs.  John  Park 
chairman  of  the  department,  will  present 
the  question  of  membership  before  the  body 
and  will  ask  that  her  department  serve  as  a 
eommittee  to  try  to  enroll  every  woman  in 
the  club.  The  North  Carolina  Educational 
Association  offers  membership  to  any  North 
Carolinian  who  is  interested  in  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  state.  That  is  the 
only  qualification  necessary.  One  may  join 
either  as  a  sustaining  or  non-sustaining 
member,  the  sustaining  members  to  pay  an 
annual  fee  of  fifty  cents.  The  association 
does  not  parallel  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly,  for  that  is  a  profes- 
sional body,  but  it  gives  to  the  fathers  and 
mothers  and  others  who  are  interested  in 
our  schools  an  opportunity  to  become  iden- 
tified with  an  educational  organization  and 
by  that  organized  effort  a  chance  to  help 
crystallize  sentiment  in  the  state  favoring 
better  school  advantages  for  their  children. 
Better  schools,  higher  salaries  and  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  are  the  three  points  stressed 
by  the  association.  The  immediate  point 
of  attack  is  the  support  of  the  six  months 
school  amendment. 

The  oificers  of  the  association  are:  Miss 
Julia  Dameron,  of  the  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  College;  Mrs.  Henry  Yogler, 
chairman  of  the  educational  department  of 
the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs;  Miss  Minnie  L.  Jamison,  director  of 
.  the  extension  department  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Kelly,  director  of  the  schools  for  adult  il- 
literates, state  department  of  education, 
Ealeigh;  Miss  Louise  Alexander,  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Greensboro  City  Schools;  Miss 
Mildred  Harrington,  of  Carthage.  The  two 
standing  committees  are:  Press,  Mrs.  W. 
T.  Bost,  of  Raleigh;  legislative,  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Bickett,  Miss  Gertrude  Weil,  of  Goldsboro, 
and  Miss  Mary  G.  Shotwell,  of  Kinston, 
chairman. 

Branch  associations  have  been  organized 
in  sixty  counties  and  the  list  is  growing. 
Township  committees  are  appointed  in  each 
county  and  when  a  township  is  too  large  a 
unit  to  handle  several  committees  may  be 
appointed. 

The  North  Carolina  Educational  Associa- 
tion is  practically  in  its  infancy  and  needs 
all  the  support  and  encouragement  it  can 
get.  It  is  its  purpose  to  become  a  perma- 
nent institution  in  the  educational  life  of 
the  state  and  the  promoters  of  the  associa- 
tion are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  real  potential  fac- 
tor in  solving  educational  problems. — Xews 
and  Observer,  Jamiarij,  1019. 


WANTS  $1,500  MINIMUM  SALARY 
FOR  TEACHERS 

(Continued  from  pncce  '^) 
of  salaries' from  $1,000  to  .$3,000.  No  per- 
son who  is  fit  to  take  the  time  and  money 
and  opportunity  of  the  chOdren  of  this 
great  democratic  republic  for  the  purpose 
of  fitting  them  for  life,  for  making  a  liv- 
ing, and  for  virtuous  citizenship  should  be 
asked  to  work  for  less  than  $],000  a  year  in 
any  community  or  in  any  state.  No  one 
who  is  unworthy  of  this  minimum  salary  is 
fitted  to  do  this  work  and  no  such  person 
should  be  permitted  to  waste  the  time  and 


money  of  the  children    and   to   fritter   uwiiy 
their  oj)i)ortuiiity  for  education. 

"It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers  that 
this  policy  is  advocated.  Si'hools  are  not 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  teachers. 
If  men  and  women  of  ability  are  not  willing 
to  teach  for  the  ]iay  offered  them  .they  can 
ipiil  and  do  something  else  for  a  living,  as 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  best  do.  It  is 
for  the  sake  of  the  schools,  the  children  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  and  the  strength 
and  safety  of  the  nation  that  the  policy  is 
advocated. ' ' 


WOMEN  ORGANIZE  STATE 
COUNCIL 

Forty -three  women  holding  executive  and 
administrative  positions  in  North  Carolina 
education  last  night  at  a  dinner  meeting 
in  the  Yarborough  Hotel  organized  them- 
selves into  a  State  Council,  with  Mrs.  B.  B. 
John,  dean  of  Carolina  College,  Maxton, 
president;  Mrs.  Bettie  Aiken  Land,  Greens- 
boro, vice-president ;  and  Miss  Daphne  Car- 
raway,  Warrenton,   secretary-treasurer. 

Before  the  meeting  ad.iourned,  the  women 
present  had  endorsed  the  North  Carolina 
Educational  Association,  had  gone  on  record 
for  a  bill  removing  discrimination  against 
women  in  the  matter  of  teachers'  salaries, 
and  had  given  a  vote  of  approval  to  the 
measure  already  in  legislative  halls  for  the 
regulation  of  the  conferrmg  of  degrees  by 
colleges  in  the  state. 

The  meeting  was  held  here  as  the  result 
of  invitations  sent  out  to  women  in  North 
Carolina  who  hold  executive  or  administra- 
tive positions  in  education,  by  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Kelly,  director  of  schools  for  adult  il- 
literacy; Miss  Hattie  Parrott,  Miss  Susie 
Pulghum,  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnston,  of  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute 
Conductors. 

Miss  Kelly  Presides 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly  presided  as  toast- 
mistress.  Mrs.  B.  H.  Grittin,  president  of 
the  Raleigh  Woman 's  Club,  made  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lingle,  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  gave  the 
response.  Following  them,  Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks 
brought  a  message  of  favorable  action  on 
the  six  months '  school  bill ;  Mrs.  Jane  Mc- 
Kimnion.  state  demonstration  agent,  told  of 
her  work  among  the  women  of  the  state; 
Miss  Mary  O.  Graham,  president  of  Peace 
Institute,  emphasized  the  responsibilities  of 
women  to  the  college  girls ;  Mrs.  Clarence 
.Tohnson  spoke  a^i  representative  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  Miss  Susie 
Fulghum  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  .Johnson,  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Insti- 
tute Conductors,  spoke  on  training  of  teach- 
ers entering  the  profession  and  on  training 
teachers  already  at  work :  and  Miss  Laura 
.Tones,  of  Buncombe  County,  recited  the 
story  of  adult  illiteracy  work  in  Buncombe. 

Tells  of  Purposes  of  Council 

Miss  Parrott  then  in  a  prepared  paper 
presented  a  sketch  of  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Council  of  Women  in 
executive  or  administrative  educational  posi- 
tions, and  the  work  of  organization  was  per- 
fected. 

The  endorsement  of  the  Nortli  Carolina 
Educational    Association    came    after    Miss 


Julia  Dumenin,  of  Warrenton,  had  ex- 
plained its  purpOKCH  and  after  .Mrs.  W.  T. 
Bost  had  read  a  resolution  stating  its  plat- 
form. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  State  Coun- 
cil follows: 

"Since  we,  the  women  engaged  in  admin- 
istrative and  executive  work  in  education  in 
North  Carolina,  are  deeply  concerned  in  our 
educational  progress  ami  believe  that  one  of 
the  surest  ways  in  imiiroving  our  schools  lies 
in  arousing  all  the  people  to  a  realization  of 
the  educational  needs  of  our  state,  we  heart- 
ily endorse  the  North  Carolina  Educational 
.Association,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  in- 
terest the  iieople  in  education  and  to  organ- 
ize them  to  work  for  better  schools,  higher 
salaries  and  equal  pay  for  equal  sen'ice. 

' '  Moreover,  we  go  on  record  as  advocat- 
ing the  passage  of  an  equal  pay  for  equal 
service  bill  which  will  eliminate  the  present 
unjust  discrimination  in  the  salaries  of  our 
men  and  women  teachers  and  give  justice  to 
some  of  the  state's  most  faithful  servants." 
— .V'l/s   (.niiJ   Observer,    February  15,   1919. 


COLLEGE  NOTES 

KAOMI    NEAL 

The  Normal  has  always  been  noted  for 
hospitality,  and  when  everyone  everywhere 
was  taking  in  the  "flu,"  we  could  do  noth- 
ing else  but  take  it  too.  Great  were  the 
preparations  that  were  made  for  our  visitor. 
Dr.  Kleegman  at  once  pronounced  us  under 
strict  quarantine.  No  class  meetings,  no  so- 
cieties, no  dancing  in  the  "g.vra., "  no  visi- 
tors, no  church,  no  more  trips  to  town — 
that  is  quarantine.  .\s  the  infirmary  filled 
up  and  still  the  "  flu  "  came,  the  girls  on  the 
second  floor  of  Guilford  were  moved  to  the 
Training  School,  and  "flu"  was  invited  in- 
to Guilford  Hall.  The  Junior  lunch  room 
became  a  regular  "diet  kitchen";  meals 
were  prepared  and  served  to  those  in  Guil- 
ford by  the  .luniors. 

Finally  after  a  lengthy  visit  the  "flu" 
departed  from  amongst  us,  but  quarantine 
remained.  It  followed  us  home  on  our 
Christmas  vacation,  and  back  again.  Still 
visitors  are  met  at  the  gate  by  beautifully 
printed  placards  bearing  the  inscription: 
Quarantined. 

November  11,  191.'*,  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten by  the  present  generation  of  Normal 
girls.  The  campus  was  aroused  at  4:00 
a.  m.  by  the  violent  ringing  of  the  campus 
bell.  Lights  began  to  flash  on,  and  heads 
were  seen  in  every  window.  Wliat  a  racket 
tliere  was  in  Greensboro!  Fire  wagons  with 
siren  horns  were  flying  through  the  streets, 
church  bells  were  ringing,  and  now  and  then 
shouts  were  heard  through  the  cold  morn- 
ing air. 

The  college  began  to  celebrate;  a  huge 
bonfire  was  built,  and  patriotic  songs  sung, 
after  which  the  SOO  formed  a  long  proces- 
sion and  snake  danced  down  to  Dr.  Fonst  's 
home.  He  very  soon  appeared  upon  the 
scene  and  made  a  speech,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  he  gr'anted  a  half  holiday.  As 
d:iwn  was  beginning  to  break,  we  gathered 
once  more  around  the  glowing  embers  of 
our  fire  and  waited  for  six  o'clock,  at  which 
time  the  girls  tried  to  pii'ture  our  bovs  in 
France  laying  do>vn  their  guns  amid  the 
great  silence.  Miss  Coit  led  in  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving. 
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Breakfast  was  a  hilarious  feast;  flags 
waved  unceasingly,  and  one  table  after  an- 
other arose  and  cheered  for  Pershing,  Foch, 
Wilson,  Red  Cross,  and  Victory.  After 
breakfast,  a  parade  took  place.  Floats  of 
Uncle  Sam  and  Joan  D  'Arc  were  followed  by 
bands  of  Red  Cross  nurses  and  girls  carry- 
ing flags  and  banners.  After  parading 
through  the  main  streets  of  the  city,  the 
line  of  march  returned  to  the  campus— a 
tired  but  happy  lot.  Each  heart  seemed  to 
catch  the  song:  The  War  is  Over!  Our 
boys  will  soon  be  home. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  hut  which  the  Normal 
carpenterettes  built  in  the  late  summer  has 
become  the  sociaJ  center  of  the  college.  On 
Saturday  nights,  specially,  the  fires  are  blaz- 
ing in  "each  of  the  four  large  fireplaces 
around  which  the  girls  gather  to  pop  corn, 
toast  marshmallows,  and  play  games  of  all 
kinds. 

Thanksgiving  day  was  ashered  in  with  a 
downpour  of  rain,  but  the  day  was  not 
spoiled  for  the  Normal  girls.  After  the  six 
o'clock  dinner  there  was  a  real  Thanksgiv- 
ing entertainment  in  the  hut  at  which  John 
Alden  and  Pricilla  and  fierce  Indian  war- 
riors entertained  the  crowd  during  the  even- 
ing. 

Dr.  Foust  has  been  granted  a  six  months' 
leave  of  absence  in  order  that  he  may  in- 
struct returned  soldiers  in  regard  to  posi- 
tions. He  is  located  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
His  two  recent  visits  have  been  welcomed  by 
all.  The  college  is  proud  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative on  the  reconstruetiou  board. 

On  the  evening  of  December  14,  the  Sen- 
iors entertained  in  honor  of  the  faculty. 
Clever  presentations  of  Dickens'  Christmas 
stories  were  given  during  the  first  half  of 
the  evening.  Later  the  Seniors  proved  to 
be  excellent  hostesses  at  a  reception  in  the 
hut,  which  was  beautifully  decorated  for  the 
occasion. 
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Bertha  Lee,  '93,  motored  from  High  Point 
to  Greensboro  in  March  and  made  a  visit 
at  the  college.  She  received  a  warm  wel- 
come from  her  many  friends. 

Laura  Falls,  '93- '96,  of  237  S.  Winder- 
mere Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas,  is  a  registered 
Bed  Cross  dietition  and  is  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  Child  Welfare  Work.  She 
has  served  as  visiting  housekeeper  for  the 
United  Charities  of  Dallas,  teacher  of  die- 
tetics in  the  City  Hospital,  demonstrator 
for  the  State  Food  Administration  and  as 
teacher  of  knitting  in  the  Red  Cross  chap- 
ter. 

Eugenia  Rowe,  '94-  '97,  is  in  service  in 
France. 

Annie  Davis  Tate,  '94-96,  and  her  family 
visited  the  college  in  March.  They  live  in 
High  Point. 

Rena  Conner  Moore,  '94- '95,  writes  that 
she  hopes  to  organize  the  alumnae  in  her 
county  so  they  may  work  for  our  college. 
We  wish  her  abundant  success. 

Etta  Spier,  '95,  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  in  Chicago.  She  reports  a  most 
inspiring  visit  to  some  rural  schools  as 
well. 

Daisy  B.  Waitt,  '95,  is  teaching  in  the 
State  Normal  School  of  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


Lucy  Dees  Davenport,  '95,  is  now  living 
in  Sanford.  Her  sons,  Taylor  and  John 
Davenport,  are  at  Oak  Ridge  this  year. 
Candace  Dees,  now  in  college,  is  the  fourth 
and  last  of  this  Dees  family  to  attend  our 
college.  Lucy  was  one  of  our  first  ' '  dish 
washers, ' '  as  she  says. 

Rosa  Freeland  Sykes,  '95- '96,  has  a  son, 
Ernest  Freeland,  born  January  17,  1919. 

Cornelia  Deaton  Hamilton,  '96,  is  living 
in  Mooresville.  Her  daughter,  Sarah,  will 
be  ready  for  college  this  fall. 

Sarah  White  Reed,  '95- '97,  is  living  in 
Morehead  City.  Her  son,  Elwood,  is  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Annie  M.  Wiley,  '96- '97,  was  exceedingly 
eager  to  serve  as  nurse  in  France.  As  she 
was  unable  to  do  so,  she  served  at  home  in 
every  patriotic  effort. 

Susie  Brickel  Anderson,  '98- '00,  writes 
that  she  was  able  to  help  in  the  work  among 
the  negroes  in  her  community,  correcting 
false  impressions  current  among  them  as  to 
the  object  of  food  conservation  and  as  to 
the  treatment  of  their  soldiers. 

Sabrella  .James  Clements,  '97,  is  president 
of  the  City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
in  Pelham,  Ga.  She  served  as  county  chair- 
man of  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the 
Council  for  National  Defense.  She  aided  in 
each  cause  that  came  before  us  during  the 
war. 

Laura  Ejrby  Spicer,  '98- '02,  sent  us  a 
check  for  our  hut  fund,  for  which  we  are 
grateful.  She  has  four  boys,  three  of  whom 
are  in  school.  She  has  promised  to  come  to 
see  us  and  to  bring  the  boys  with  her. 

Helen  Hoyle,  '98- '03,  was  a  welcome  vis- 
itor at  the  college  during  March. 

Myrtle  Detwiler  Sales,  '99- '03,  has  served 
as  secretary  of  her  branch  of  the  Red  Cross. 
She  was  captain  of  a  team  for  the  roll  call. 
She  was  chairman  of  her  township  for  the 
United  War  Work  campaign.  Her  town- 
ship went  over  the  top.  She  was  chairman 
of  the  woman's  committee  for  the  third 
and  fourth  liberty  loans.  For  the  second 
loan  her  bank  sold  $1,500  in  bonds,  in  the 
third  $5,600  and  in  the  fourth  loan  $11,000. 
Eleanor  Watson,  '00,  is  president  of  the 
State  Association  of  English  Teachers.  The 
association  will  hold  a  conference  at  the  col- 
lege on  May  second  and  third. 

Clara  Bell,  '99- '03,  will  attend  our  sum- 
mer session.  She  has  taught  in  the  high 
school  for  nine  years.  Many  of  her  pupils 
gave  their  lives  for  human  liberty  and  are 
sleeping  in  Flanders. 

Bertie  Griffin  Ferguson,  '01- '03,  and  her 
son  from  Lynchburg  called  at  the  college  in 
March. 

Mary  McFadyen  Elwood,  '02-  '05,  is  liv- 
ing in  Detroit,  Mieh.  We  regret  to  hear 
that  she  lost  a  baby  daughter  in  February, 
1918. 

Lee  Warner,  '02-  '03,  was  killed  by  a  loco- 
motive near  Merry  Oaks  last  fall. 

Minnie  Field,  '02,  was  chairman  of  the 
Red  Cross  membership  drive  in  her  school 
community  and  she  secured  900  members. 
She  aided  the  White  Oak  Mill  workers  in 
food  conservation  and  in  all  the  war  activi- 
ties. 

Willie  Porter  Rountree,  '03- '05,  of  Cy- 
press Chapel,  Va.,  has  two  chDdren,  Frances, 
and  a  seven  months  old  boy,  Charles  Wes- 
ley, Jr. 

Mary  Rankin,  '03- '10,  is  now  Mrs.  Z.  V. 
Blue,  of  Carthage,  N.  C. 


Bessie  Carter  Underwood,  '04-  '05,  has 
been  secretary  of  the  Stanly  County  chapter 
of  the  American  R«d  Cross  since  it  was  or- 
ganized. Her  mother  helped  care  for  the 
baby  so  that  Mrs.  Underwood  could  do  this 
work. 

Carrie  Hornaday,  '04- '06,  is  teaching  in 
Brevard.  The  mountain  clima*3  has  done 
much  for  her  health. 

Mattie  Smithwick  Knowles,  '04-  '07,  in 
writing  of  her  war  activity  states  that  she 
did  all  her  work  and  released  her  farm  wo- 
men for  the  field.  She  canned  400  quarts 
of  products,  oue  is  the  mother  of  three  fine 
boys  -orn  since  the  war  began.  ±ne  young- 
est are  twins,  now  three  months  old. 

Mary  Coffey,  '05,  spent  many  hours  this 
fall  in  the  Red  Cross  rooms. 

Inez  Flow,  '05,  has  been  in  the  govern- 
ment service  since  January  2nd,  1918.  She 
served  three  months  in  the  food  survey  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Since  then 
she  has  served  in  the  ' '  income  tax ' '  divis- 
ion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  She  is  now  an  aud- 
itor. Her  address  is  1422  Potomac  Ave.,  S. 
E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Elizabeth  Powell,  '05,  is  teaching  many 
Italian  children  in  her  first  grade  in  Pitts- 
burg, Cal. 

Mittie  Fisher  Fort,  '05- '06,  lives  on  a 
farm.  She  released  all  her  help,  sending 
them  to  the  fields  and  did  her  own  work, 
washing,  ironing,  scrubbing,  sewing  and 
caring  for  four  small  children  and.  working 
the  garden. 

Stella  Blount  Hyman,  '06,  has  a  happy 
home  in  Scotland  Neck.  Her  little  son  is 
named  Haywood  Blount  Hyman,  being  his 
father 's  namesake. 

Louise  Mcintosh  Morgan,  '08,  is  liv- 
ing in  Brevard.  She  has  three  children, 
Louise  Mcintosh,  Ralph  Siler,  and  Marie 
Chisholm.  While  living  in  Rosman  for  two 
years  she  was  president  of  the  Woman's 
Betterment  Association. 

Vaughn  White  HoUoman,  '07,  has  a  fine 
little  boy. 

Ivie  Lane  Wilder,  '07,- '08,  is  editor  of 
the  weekly  paper  at  Spring  Hope.  She  was 
very  active  in  all  forms  of  war  work. 

Roy  Lovelace,  '07- '10,  is  stenographer  in 
the  bank  at  Spring  Hope. 

Annie  E.  Stacy,  '07- '12,  is  now  Mrs.  L. 
W.  Pearson,  of  Bunn,  N.  C. 

MoUie  Townsend,  '07- '12,  is  now  at  440 
E.  26th  Street,  New  York  City.  She  is  train- 
ing for  a  nurse.  She  has  done  social  ser- 
vice work  in  connection  ^^■ith  her  teaching. 
Six  months  service  was  rendered  in  the 
Berkshires,  in  Massachusetts.  She  planned 
to  nurse  in  France,  but  she  is  now  nursing 
the  returned  wounded  and  is  continuing  her 
training. 

Florrie  Strange  Clark,  '07- '13,  has  two 
sons,  Henry  Grady,  Jr.,  and  William  Ber- 
nard. 

Grace  McCubbins,  '08- '09,  was  married  on 
Sept.  7th,  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Ross,  of  the  Union 
Christian  Hospital,  at  Wousau,  Korea, 
where  Miss  McCubbins  was  head  nurse. 
She  and  Dr.  Ross  volunteered  for  war  work 
in  Siberia.  Instead  of  going  to  Siberia 
they  remained  to  nurse  fifty  wounded  sol- 
diers who  were  sent  to  their  hospital. 

Mary  Wood  McKenzie,  '08- '11,  graduated 
on  May  28th,  1918,  from  the  Church  Train- 
ing and  Deaconess  House,  of  Philadelphia, 
She  received  her  appointment  to  Liberia  as 
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The  Norlh  Carolina  College  for  Women 

Culture      Scholarship      Service      Self-Support 

Offers  to  Women  a  Liberal  Education,  Equipment  for  Womanly  Service, 
Professional  Training  for  Remunerative  Employment 


Five  well-planned  courses  leading  to  degrees  in  Arts, 
Science,  Pedagogy,  Music,  and  Home  Economics. 

Special  courses  in  Pedagogy;  in  Manual  Arts;  in  Do- 
mestic Science,  Household  Art  and  Economics;  in  Music; 
and  in  the  Commercial  Branches. 

Teachers  and  Graduates  of  other  colleges  provided  for 
in  both  regular  and  special  courses. 


Equipment  modern,  including  furnished  dormitories, 
library,  laboratories,  literary  society  halls,  gymnasium, 
music  rooms,  teachers'  training  school,  infirmary,  model 
laundry,  central  heating  plant,  and  open  air  recreation 
grounds. 

Uormitories  furnished  by  the  State.  Board  at  actual 
cost.  Expenses— board,  laundry,  tuition,  and  text-books 
— fl95.00  a  year.  Tuition  free  to  those  who  pledge 
themselves  to  become  teachers. 


Fall  Term  Opens  in  September 


Summer  Term  Begins  in  June 


J.  For  catalogue  and  other  information,  address 

t  JULIUS  L  FOUST,  President,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


"Wrist   W^atches,    Diamonds 
and  Silver 

PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 


SCHIFFMAN  JEWELRY  COMPANY 
ODELL  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

HARDWARE  AND  HILL  SUPPLIES 

MANTELS,  GRflTES  ftND  TILES 
Builders'  Finishing  Hardware 

QREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Wills  Book  and  Stationery  Co. 

Booksellers  .-  Stationers  -.  Office  Outfitters 

Telephone 


306  South  Elm  St. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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W.  Perry  Rtavcs.  M.  D. 


Charlj!  R.  Rtaves.  M.  D. 


DRS.  REAVES  &  REAVES 

EYE,  EAR.  NOSE  AND  THROAT 

OFFICE  AND  INFIRMARY 
.REAVES  BUILDING 

W.  SYCAMORE  STREET  'PHONE   30 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


The  Greensboro  National  Bank 

OF  QREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Solicits  your  account,  no  matter  how  small 

or  how  large.     Glad  to  give  you  any 

banking  accommodation  in  our 

power. 
Corner  Elm  and  WashloKton  Streets 


JOS.  J.  STONE  &  CO. 
printers 
ginders 

Greensboro.  N.  C. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  ALUMNAE 


The  Ellis-Stone  store  is  no  farther  from 
your  home  than  the  nearest  mail  box. 

You  can  SHOP  BY  MAIL  with  us  with 
the  absolute  assurance  that  you  will  always 
get  the 

BEST  OBTAINABLE  MERCHANDISE 

at  an  unusual  moderation  in  price.  Write 
us  for  samples — we  will  cheerfully  mail  them 
to  you. 

Ellis,  Stone.  &  Co. 

THE  STORE  OF  QUALITY  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Another  store  at  Durham 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE 

ALUMNAE   NEWS 

2Sc  pep  year 

YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD  TO  MISS  IT 


CONFIDENCE 

For  twelve  years  the  name    "  Dobson-Sills" 

on   Boots  and  Slippers  has  meant  the  best 

Footwear. 
Each    season  we  create  New   Fashions  and 

today  we  have  one  of  the  best  equipped 

shoe  stores  in  the  South. 
You    will    find    here    Footwear   of   unusual 

beauty  and  tested  worth. 
Your  patronage  is  appreciated. 


DOBSON-SILLS 


SHOES 


HOSIERY 

GREENSBORO.  N    C. 


TOO- 


Greensboro's  Largest  and  Best  Woman's  Store 

COLUMBIA  LAUNDRY   COMPANY 

WE  DO  GENUINE  FRENCH  DRY  CLEANING 

All  kinds  of  garments,  furs  and  household 

draperies  cleaned.     Prompt  and  efficient 

service  and  moderate  charges.     Parcel 

post  packages  receive  prompt 

attention. 

COLUMBIA  LAUNDRY  COMPANY 
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a  teacher  in  the  Episcopal  Mission  at  Cape 
Mount.  On  account  of  her  father's  death 
her  plans  have  been  postponed  for  a  time. 
She  is  teaching  in  Salisbury  and  is  earing 
for  the  young   children  in   her  home. 

Delha  '  Austin,  '08,  passed  away  in  Tar- 
boro  in  December.  She  had  been  in  fail- 
ing health  for  some  time  following  a  severe 
attack  of  pneumonia.  She  was  full  of  grace 
and  patience  and  leaves  with  her  family  and 
friends  the  fragrant  memory  of  a  gentle 
sweet  spirit  ever  faithful  to  her  high  ideals 
of  life  and  service. 

Cecile  Holt,  '09- '12,  is  now  Mrs.  Corne- 
lius Jacoby,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kate  Fleming  Brummitt,  '09- '10,  has 
been  teaching  during  the  war  period.  As 
the  wife  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  dur- 
ing our  recent  legislature  she  was  deeply 
interested  in  everything  helpful  to  our  col- 
lege. 

Belle  Andrews,  '10,  is  now  working  m 
Ealeigli. 

Annie  Lee  Harper,  '10,  is  now  Mrs.  Joe 
Marshall  Liles,  of  Wadesboro.  She  is  an 
active  worker  in  all  the  patriotic  effdrts  of 
her  community. 

Katie  Broadwell,  '09- '10,  is  president  of 
the  St.  Pauls  Community  Club.  The  club 
"aided  in  food  conservation  and  held  a  fair 
to  arouse  interest  in  better  live  stock  and 
poultry. 

Margaret  Scott  Smith,  '10- '11,  has  two 
sons,  William  Scott  and  Louis  Murdoek, 
Jr. 

Frances  Hays,  '10- '12,  has  been  a  success- 
ful nurse  for  several  years.  She  served  in 
Toul,  France,  in  a  hospital  for  gassed  sol- 
diers. In  November  she  had  charge  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  patients.  She  was  kept 
awake  by  noise  from  th«  heavy  barrage  near 
the  hospital  and  had  to  grope  in  the  dark 
for  refuge  in  the  cellar  from  the  Boche 
planes  at  times. 

Rose  Batterham,  '11,  is  working  in  the 
Publicity  Department  of  the  National  Board 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Olivia  Burbage  Campbell,  '11,  lives  in 
Plymouth.  She  aided  in  all  the  forms  of 
war  w-ork  done  in  her  community. 

Ada  Viele,  '11,  sailed  for  Brazil  early  in 
the  year.     She  will  supervise  iifth  and  sixth 
grade  work  in  a  school  in  Natal. 
;    Annie  Goodloe  Browne,  '11,  is  doing  Sed 
Cross  Work  in  France. 

AUie  Parsons  Winstead,  '11,  writes  that 
she  raised  enough  food  to  supply  most  of 
her  home  needs  and  that  all  of  her  family 
invested  in  Liberty  Bonds. 

Hattie  Howell,  '12,  made  a  visit  to  her 
Bister,  Mary  Howell,  '19,  during  March. 

Euth  Arey,  '12- '15,  is  agent  in  District 
A  of  the  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 
Extension  Work  in  Tennessee.  Her  address 
is  Jackson,  Tenn.  Her  territory  includes 
twenty-one  counties. 

Christine  Eutledge,  '13,  is  now  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Eickert,   of   Statesville. 

Florence  Jeffress,  '13,  made  a  visit  to  the 
college  in  March.  She  has  been  working  in 
Wilmington  as  emergency  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  for  New  Hanover  County. 

Armie  Lee  Eankin,  '11- '13,  has  been  do- 
ing home  demonstration  work  in  Wilming- 
ton. 

Elizabeth  Craig,  '13,  is  stenographer  in 
the  Washington  City  postoffice. 

Neolia  McCrummen,  '13- '14,  has  served 
her  country  well  in  producing  and  preserv- 


ing foodstuffs,  releasing  labor  by  substitut- 
ing on  the  farm,  by  teaching  and  encourag- 
ing every  one  in  thrift  habits  and  in  giving 
to  every  good  cause. 

Mary  Ethel  Barwiek,  '13- '15,  is  Mrs.  H. 
H.  Walthall,  214  E.  Main  St.,  Eichmond, 
Va. 

Maude  Beatty,  '13,  is  teaching  in  Tar- 
boro.  She  taught  in  the  East  Carolina 
Teachers'  Training  School  during  the  sum- 
mer session. 

Berty  Lee  Baker,  '13- '16,  is  teaching  in 
Gary. 

Nell  Miller,  '13- '17,  is  teaching  the  fourth 
grade  in  Goldsboro. 

Maude    Bunn    Battle,  '14,    hopes    to    visit 
the   college    during   the    spring    or   summer. 
She  writes  that  she  is   deeply  interested  in 
the  progress  of   our  building   fund  for  the 
hut  and  she  sends  a  contribution  to  aid  us. 
Euth  Gunter,  '14,  is  teaching  in  Sanford. 
Anne   Watkins,  '14,   is   teaching  in   Eoek- 
ingham.     She  visited  the  college  this  spring. 
Pauline     White,  '14,     is     doing     clerical 
work    in    the    Finance    Division,    Approvals 
Department    of  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Pro- 
duction, in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Florence    Hughes,  '15,    is    a    student    at   1 
Moody  Bible  Institute. 

Alice  Sawyer,  '15,  is  on  the  Senior  honor 
roll  at  Vassar. 

Janie  Stacey,  '15,  has  been  a  welcome 
caller  at  the  college  on  two  occasions  re- 
cently. 

Carey  Wilson  Taylor,  '15,  has  a  daughter, 
Carolina  Taylor,  born  January  3rd,  1919. 
She  writes  that  achieving  three  meals  a  day 
that  will  nourish  and  sustain  her  overworked 
doctor  husband  is  the  most  interesting  of  all 
courses  she  has  taken.  She  has  "studied 
Miss  Jamison's  cook  book  till  it  is  limp." 
Cora  Belle  Sloan,  '15,  is  now  Mrs.  D.  T. 
Caldwell,  of  16  Queen  Street,  Wilmington, 
N.  C. 

Kate  BuUard,  '15,  worked  this  fall  in  the 
time  office  of  the  Dupont  shell  loading  plant 
at  Penniman,  Va. 

Gaynelle  Yates,  '15- '16,  has  been  working 
for  two  years  in  the  Baptist  Mission  Eooms, 
Ealeigh,  N.  C,  as  record  keeper  for  the 
North  Carolina  Baptist  State  Convention. 
She  has  helped  in  various  forms  of  war 
work,  especially  by  writing  letters  of  cheer. 
Mary  Bobbitt  Powell,  '16,  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  her  high  school  work  in  Eoanoke 
Rapids.  She  is  teaching  her  history  classes 
the  causes  of  the  war. 

Emma  Hutaff,  '15- '17,  is  bookkeeper  at 
a  bank  in  Fayetteville. 

Clara  Lee  Lassiter,  '15- '17,  is  teaching  in 
Woodland,  N.  C. 

Marie  Norwood,  '16,  is  teaching  in  Badin. 
Louise   Goodwin,  '16,   made   us  a  visit   in 
March.     She  likes  her  work  in  Tarboro. 

Sadie  McBrayer  McCain,  '16,  has  a  fine 
daughter. 

Narvo  O 'Daniel,  '16,  is  teaching  in  Gas- 
tonia. 

Caroline  Eobinson,  '16,  is  in  Ivanhoe  this 
year. 

Jay  Mclver,  '16,  is  now-  Mrs.  Frank 
Hester,  of  Charlotte. 

Annie  Spainhour  Walker,  '16,  is  expecting 
her  husband  home  from  France  in  April. 

Annie  Beam,  '16,  spent  the  week  end  at 
the  college  recently.  She  and  Rosa  Blake- 
ney,  '16,  have  greatly  enjoyed  working  to- 
gether in  Shelby  this  year. 


Addie  J.  Kluttz,  '16,  is  working  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Her  address  is  1425  C.  Street, 
N.  E. 

Elizabeth  Craddock  Chadbourn,  '16,  was 
chairman  of  the  Woman's  Liberty  Loan 
Committee  in  Chadbourn.  She  is  leader  of 
the  Junior  Missionary  Band  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church. 

Genevieve  Moore,  '16,  lost  her  mother  in 
January.  She  was  starting  from  New  York 
to  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  do  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work 
when  she  was  called  home  by  her  mother's 
illness.  At  present  she  is  teaching  in  High 
Point.  During  the  summer  she  was  a  ju- 
nior Chautauqua  leader.  She  served  for  two 
weeks  as  general  aid  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia  during  the  epi- 
demic. 

Cora  Caudle,  '16,  is  under  appointment 
by  the  Southern  Baptist  Board  as  teacher  in 
a  girls'  school  at  Abeocuta,  West  Africa. 
The  Yoruba  language  is  used  at  this  place. 
She  hopes  to  sail  in  July  with  Dr.  Pimoek 
and  his  party.  She  is  spending  several 
months  in  Baltimore. 

Jessie  Gainey,  '16,  is  teaching  in  Tarboro. 
Blanche   Laugenour,  '16- '18,   was  married 
in  November  to  Herman  Brown. 

Anna  Conley,  '16- '18,  is  teaching  at 
Hopewell. 

Julia  Lilly  Montgomery,  '16- '18,  is  teach- 
ing at  Rocky  Mount. 

Dorothy  Hunt,  '17,  is  teaching  in  Jack- 
sonville, N.  C. 

Louise  Maddrey,  '17,  is  rejoicing  that  we 
have  Y.  W.  C.  A.  equipment  at  the  college 
at  last.  She  hopes  to  begin  her  special 
training  for  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  this  summer. 
Clara  M.  Powell,  '17,  is  teaching  in  the 
Trenton  High  School. 

Harriet  Christy,  '17- '18,  is  steifographer 
to  the  Commissary  Officer,  Naval  Training 
Station,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Martha ,  Biggers,  '17,  is  teaching  in  Eieh 
Square. 

Alice  Vaiden  Williams,  '13,  teaches  in 
Eocky  Mount. 

Alice  Poole  Adams,  '17,  is  spending  the 
winter  with   her  mother  in  Greensboro. 

Katie  Pridgen,  '17,  is  planning  to  setid 
us  some  good  students  from  Lauriuburg  in 
the  fall. 

Marianne  Richard,  '17,  has  done  noble 
service  as  principal  of  the  Lillington  High 
School,  and  during  the  epidemic  served  as 
emergency  nurse  and  dietitian  in  a  nearby 
town. 

Caroline     Goforth,  '17, ,   is     studying     at 
Carolina  and  will  study  medicine  next  year. 
Norma  Styron,  '17,  made  us  a  visit  early 
in  the  year. 

Euth  Kernodle,  '17,  came  to  see  us  in 
March. 

Nell  Hartman,  '18,  is  teaching  in  States- 
ville. 

Euth  White,  '18,  is  teaching  in  Pikeville. 
Mabel    Tate,  '18,    called    to    see    us    early 
in  the  spring.     She  is  now  teaching  in  Mon- 
roe. 

Inabelle  Coleman,  '18,  writes  that  her 
school  gave  an  entertainment  and  cleared 
enough  to  buy  a  $250  liberty  bond. 

Ellen  Boney,  '18,  is  now  Mrs.  C.  M.  Mil- 
ler, of  Wallace. 

Anne  Newton,  '18,  is  Mrs.  A.  C.  Talbott, 
of  Penniman,  Va. 

Gladys  Murrill,  '18,  enjoys  her  work  in 
Weldon. 


